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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, AND THE 


SISTORICAJ. PARTICULARS OF AIX- 
LA-CHAPELLE ; WITH ANECDOTES 
OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

‘CTS relating to a city cele- 

brated for the many great events 
of which ithas been the theatre— 
and now so particularly brought into 
publick notice by the present Con- 
cress, cannot, it may be supposed. 
fail of gratifying the curiosity this 
circumstance is calculated to excite. 

It is therefore hoped, that the fol- 

lowing little account will not at the 

present time be considered as out of 
season. 

The antiquity which Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle lays claim, is confirmed by its 
being mentioned in the C ommenta- 
ries of Ceesar and the Annals of 
Tacitus. The Romans, when they 
were at war with the Germans, had 
fortresses raised, and colonies es- 
tablished there ; but when the vir- 
tues of its mineral waters and hot 
baths became fully known, it was in- 
vested with the rights and privileges 
ofacity, by the name of Aquegra- 
nius, or the Waters of Granius. Its 
present name is derived from the 
church, which was built and dedi- 
cated by Charlemagne, to the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

[t is well known that Aix-la-Cha. 
pelle, which had been destroyed by 
the Huns in the reign of Attila, was 
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EMPEROUR CHARLEMAGNE. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, for Nov. 1818, 


repaired, beautified, and enlarged 
by that great Prince. who, charmed 
by the pleasantness of the surround- 
ing country, made it the seat of Em- 
pire; and it is said that what was 
the Town-hall, formed at that period 
part of his palace. By a decree of 
the Golden Bull, it was appointed to 
be the place of Coronation for all the 
Sovereigns of the Empire; and so 
much superstition was afterwards 
attached by those Sovereigns, in re- 
gard to the being consecrated in the 
church of Notre Dame at Aix. that 
if any of them were prevented from 
receiving their crowns in that city, 
they endeavoured by their liberality 
to the town and Church, to avert 
the ill-fortune which might arise 
from their being compelled to per- 
form the ceremony elsewhere. 

he first who there received the 
Imperial crown and with it the heirs 
ship to all the dominions of the 
mighty Charlemagne, was his only 
remaining son, Louis le Debonnaire. 
This young Prince’s coronation by 
Hildebert, Archbishop of Cologne, 
took place in the life-time, and i in 
the presence of his father, who gave 
during the ceremony, a striking 
proof of his despotick power, by 
telling his son, just as the ive: 
bishop was going to circle his head 
with the linperial diailem, to take it 
19 ~ 
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from the hands of that prelate, and 
place it there himself ! 

Thus he was, it may be said, a 
self-crowned Sovereign over the vast 
empire of his father; the only 
bounds to which were, to the West, 
the Atlantick Ocean and the Ebro 
~—to the South, the Mediterranean 
—to the North, the German Ocean 
and the Kyder—and to the East, the 
Raab, and the Mountains of Bohe- 
mia. 

Among the many events consider- 
ed in those days of comparative 
darkness, as miraculous, either 
through superstitious credulity, or 
ignorance of the natural causes 
which gave to them that appearance, 
two of a curious nature are recorded 
as having occurred at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

When the time appointed for the 
consecration of the church of Notre 
Dame arrived, Charlemagne fixed 
his mind on having as many bishops 
to assist the Pope, Leo I1i. in the 
performance of the ceremony, as 
there were days in the year. ‘this 
full number the Emperour, with all 
his power, could not muster: two 
were still wanting when all those 
who could be collected were assem- 
bled in the church, and his Holiness 
was preparing to begin the service. 
Ere he could do so. how ever, tothe 
surprise and delight of every one, 
Mondolphus and Gondulphus, two 
bishops who had for years siept 
quie etly in their graves at Maes- 
tricht, suddenly appeared ainong 
their beother prelates: and after 
properly performing their part in 
the solemmities of the day, they 
merely waited to receive, at their 
conclusion, the benediction of the 
Pope, which having dove they again 
vanished from every human eye. 

‘Lo commemorate this miracle, 
there was a painting hung in the 
dome of the church at Maestricht, 
which contained their ashes, repre- 
senting an angel holding a scroll, on 
wiiich were written these words :— 


Arise, Mondolphus and Gondulphus, 
and repair to the consecration of th 
church at Aix. 


And on their tombs are these 
Latin verses :— 


Excitus hac area Mondulphus, Aquisqr 
dicare 

Gondolphus Templo se reddit uterque 
Hierarcha. 


It was during the inauguration of 
Rhodolphe {. in the same church, 
that the second miracle awed and 
gratified those who witnessed tt. 
The ceremony had scarcely com- 
menced, when the people were 
struck by the appearance of a large 
cross, of dazzling brightness, self- 
supported in the air, just over the 
holy fabrick. This was immediately 
construed into a heavenly sign that 
God was pleased to sanction. the 
choice the electors had made of 
that Prince, thro’ the advice of his 
confessor, Albert, Bishop of Ratis- 
bone, of the order of St. Dominick, 
and styled the © Great,” from his 
great learning and philosophy. 

When the E lectors were about to 
take the oath of allegiance to the 
Emperour, the sceptre, which ac- 
cording to ancient custom they were 
to touch while doing so, was “not to 
be found. Of this incident lo- 
dolphe, with great presence of mind, 
ny veniously availed himself, to ren- 
der the ceremony more impressively 
solemn. While seated in the chair 
of Charlemagne, awaiting the return 
of those who were still in search of 
the sceptre, he suddenly took the 
crucifix from the altar, and turning 
to the Electors who surrounded lim, 
he exclaimed, with devout enthu- 
siastin, * Behold this symbol of our 
redemption, and the redemption ol 
the whule world trom sin. ‘This 
shall be my sceptre!” As he ut 
tered these words, he piously kissed 
the cross, then extended it towards 
the Electors, who, penetrated with 
revercutial awe, bent over the sa 
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cred emblem, and with arms devout- 
by crossed upon the breast, solemn- 
ly pronounced — their oaths of fealty. 
On this the visionary cross, which 
still hung immoveably fixed over 
Notre Dame. from a brilliant white 
became red as blood! which this 
religious Prince immediately con- 
strued into adivine cal! upon “him to 
perform a crusade ; for when the 
miraculous appearance, a and equally 
miraculous cnange in its hue were 
reported to him, “he exclaimed, ina 
transport of holy zeal, “If God 
spares my life, I will pass over into 
the countries beyond the seas, where 
I will shed my blood for the remis- 
sion of my sins, and for the honour 
and glory of my Redeemer Jesus 
Christ.” 
History, however, makes no men- 
tion of his having performed his 
promise; on the “contrary, it re- 
marks that he never even went into 
Italy to collect his revenues. This 
imperour, when only Count de 
Hapsbourg, gave an exemplary 
proof of Christian humility, which it 
might have been imagined would 
have proeured him the surname of 
* Pious.”’ It happened, whiie he 
was one day riding in the country, 
that he met a priest, who was on 
foot, and bearing tie Iloly Sacra- 
ment to some sick person. Ou dis- 
covering this circumstance, he tn- 
stantly descended from his horse, 
which he obliged the priest to mount, 
Saying, * Never could 1 endure to 
rellect that while Rodolphe rode, 
the sacred minister of God was Car- 
rying the body of the Saviour of the 
world on foot.” The priest, much 
affected by this trait of piety and 
feeling, seems ta have been sudden- 
ly inspired . ‘ith a prophet’s powers ; 
since he then foretold that he would 


become Emperour, and that his pos- 
terity would reach the pinnacie of. 
human greatness. 


But to return to Atx-la-Chapelle. 
—Charlemagne was buried in the 
church of Notre Daine, seated on a 
throne of white marble, which, in- 
stead of being polished, was eutirely 
covered with plates of solid goid: 
these last have disappear ed for 
many, wany years. Ou the throne, 
in modern tunes, it was the custom 
fur the Kings elect of the Romans to 
receive their crown aud the homage 
of tne Electors. When Othe Lil. 
(in 1001) convoked the Assembiy 
of the States at Aix-la-Chapelle, he 

caused tue tomb of Charlemague to 
be opened, when he found, as men- 
tioned above, the Kxuperour seated 
on the throne, aud dressed in the 
robes and insignia of royalty. OUino 
took from thence all the naviliments 
which had escaped the eiiects of 
dainp, aud the ornaments with wich 
the corpse was decorated; these 
consisted of a gold cross, which was 
suspeuded from his neck, the crown, 
the sceptre, and the scymetar of us 
great predecessor. {hese he pro- 
bably tuok with hii on his return to 
inome, 


A brief retrospective account of 
some oi the Diplowatick acts, waich 
were (it the Diets heid at Arx) pass- 
ed iuto laws, will pernaps prove 
a sulistactory Conclusion of the par- 
ticulars ul a city which Is iow the 
seat vi much interesting observation 
tu Murupe. 


It is worthy of remark, that in one 
of the very first iets (805) acts 
were passed Were .evived 
agai in the poltsued age of Louis 
et? 
wri ’ . 

( fo be concluded ty our neal. ) 
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RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
(By the Author of Extracts from a Lawyer's Portfolio.) 


THE GLEN OF GREEN SPIRITS. 
From the European Magazine, for January, 1819, 


HE traveller who designs to 
visit Dunduffle must cross a 
bridge composed of two shattered 
ines laid from the ede of a table- 
rock to another nearly of the same 
height and even surface, but divided 
by a chasm above fifty feet in depth. 
Tremendous and confused sounds 
announce to the ear a waterfall un- 
discoverable by the eye in the 
depths of this fearful gulf. Steps 
hewn in the precipice witha rude 
ballustrade of dwarf firs and rag- 
ged shrubs, conduct the traveller 
who dares trust this coppy of Mi- 
chael Scott’s Stair in the isle of 
Bute, to a sudden break or angle in 
the rocks, from whence he beholds 
a broad, silent, and slumbering 
lake, circled by cliffs of abrupt 
shape but softer colour; all being 
tinged with purple heath moss, or 
dimly seen through mists which as- 
cend continually from this shelter- 
ed mass of water. ‘These cliffs’ are 
indented with shallow and frequent 
creeks, and one romantic headland 
starts forward on the sight with a 
rude resemblance to some aged 
fortress broken by decay into fan- 
tastick heaps of stone. A narrow 
current divides it from the shore; 
but when dry seasons have abated 
the lake, the passage is easily for- 
dable by a Highland visitor. Few, 
evenin our exploring period, ever 
reach this profound solitude ; and 
some lean sheep are all that modern 
farmers have been able to introduce 
as inhabitants on a spot which at 
tke era of my story shewed no 
signs of human visitation, except 
the smoke creeping from among 
the pinnacles of the island-rock. 
It was dead midnight when the 
witch-woman, who dwelt in a mis- 
erable hut under these pinnacles, 
saw a livid and meagre youth stand- 
ing at thedvor. Her old ban-dog, 
the only protector of her retreat, 


couched shivering by her side at 
this spectacle, instead of spring. 
ing forth with a ferocious bark, 
as he would have done at any hu. 
man visitant. Yet Mause did not 
tremble, for she had a thread of 
flax spun bya child on Christmas 
eve, and a sprig of holly was near 
her chimney. ‘Taking them both 
in her ik, she said, “In the 
name of the holy rood, what art 
thou ?’—-~The stranger replied. 
*“ | am Tam Len, and no harm will 
befall thee. Give me the water- 
bucket which should be ready for 
my feet, and the milk thou owest 
me; and sleep in peace.” Gay 
Carline,* as Mause was usually 
called, cast a bolder eye at her 
visitor. She knew the pranks of 
this merry spirit with refractory 
maidens in Ettrick and Yarrow; 
and the long midnight journeys he 
had given to meddling judges over 
church steeples and mountains. 
Therefore she deemed some civil 
hospitalities needful, especially as 
the little garden in her rocky re- 
cess had flourished marvellously 
under his tillage. Mause filled a 
wooden basin with pottage in which 
there were no herbs unfriendly to 
fairies, and placed it before ‘Tam 
Len, with an apology for the ab- 
sence of milk. ‘ Hast thou no bet- 
ter bow! ?” said the courteous spi- 
rit. She answered in the negative, 
but modestly expressed her con- 
tent, not desiring to accept any 
household utensil from her associ- 
ate, though she approved his agri- 
culture, and knew that many holy 
women in Galloway 
safely honoured with his visits. 
‘Tam ate eagerly according to his 
custom, and departed, leaving the 
door ajar ; but the good wife knew 
the laws of Faeryism too well to 





* A good old woman. 
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hazard a look, lest she should be 
transformed. Secure in a calm 
conscience, and a happy confidence 
inthe ‘“ green people,” she went 
to her bed of dry heather, and slept 
till morning. Then on her first 
opening of the door, she beheld a 
crystal cup on the threshold. Some 
strange characters were engraved 
on the brim, and on the amber 
base, but the Gay Carline’s learn- 
ing extended to nothing beyond 
her native language. She put it 
carefully in her chest, not doubting 
that it came as miraculously as the 
cup which Sir William Dunbar’s 
ancestor brought heme from the 
French King’s cellar after his ride 
thither on an elf-horse, or the still 
richer cup found by the butler of 
Edenhall in a fairy ring. 

It is not wonderful that poor 
Mause, in her dreary solitude and 
desolate old-age, felt rather cheered 
than startled by a communicant 
from the world she was approach- 
ing. Her youth had been familiar 
with all the tales and ballads that 
poetick superstition had preserved 
in the beginning of this century ; 
and she rested with too firm belief 
on the legends of Nic Nevin, Red 
Cap, Brownie, Merlin the Wild, 
and others, to doubt the existence 
of beings partly human and partly 
aeriel, according to the system of 
Celtick elves. And this Tam Len, 
or Thomline, well deserved the ap- 
pellation of * good neighbour,” by 
which such spirits are distinguish- 
ed, as since he had visited Dunduf- 
fle, her garden had grown fertile, 
her stock of goats had increased, 
and every week a spade, a wooden 
keg, or some small article of use- 
ful manufacture, had been added to 
her hut. Itis true the produce of 
her garden was not all consumed 
by herself; the supernumeary goats 
were found in her little enclosure 
of rocks ina frighted and fatigued 
state, as if they had been * lifted” 
in an ordinary way, and were of- 


ten milked by other hands. But 
the giver was a harmless elf; his 
visits were short, and his close 
suit of seeming green leather, 
such as Tam Len has always worn, 
never met her touch. Mause ate 
her meal-puddings in peace, and 
wisely asked nothing: nor did the 
Green Spirit address any counsel 
toher till the night before Hal- 
lowe’en. On that night his visit 
was shorter, and his command aw- 
ful. ** ‘l'o-morrow,” said he, * thou 
wilt need a basket of hemp-stalk 
and a hood of wool. ‘Take thy 
place under the Imp tree where 
four waters meet, and thou shalt 
hear my brethern’ pass. -See 
that thou speakest not, but when 
the fifth shall go by, take what he 
giveth thee.” ‘Thomline, or Lam, 
departed as he spoke; and Mause, 
with same fearful recollection of 
the mischiefs performed on such 
occasions in Glenfinlas and Lid- 
desdale, began to hesitate between 
curiosity and religion. She was 
the grand-daughter of Marion Weir, 
oneof the heronies commemorated 
in the dismal days of Cameronian 
frenzy; and her faith in goblins 
was equal to her trust in the ar- 
mour of truth. She had heard all 
the mysterious tales of supernatu- 
ral agents sanctified by John Knox’s 
pen ; and concluded finally that 
ver acquiscence would be no pro- 
fane or dangerous trial. On eve of 
the Allhallows, which has ever been 
the jubilee of fairies, Gay Carline 
set forth to the distant glen where 
the four waters met, an incident 
favourable to their revels, and 
seating herself in her blue cloak 
with her basket of holy hemp-stalk, 
awaited the procession. It came, 
but not, as the traditions of Ettrick 
forest had taught her to expect, 
with a train of gay palfreys jing- 
ling their silver bells, but in a jong, 
wild, and strange medley of shapes 
and garments. The leader, unlike 
the celebrated Queen of elfland, 
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had neither coral nor silk in her 


girdle, nor any evarland on her head, 


but her eyes had an unearthly 
brichtness in them. and her song 
was in no human language. Then 
followed a hrown, a black, and 
a crev steed, nearly as the maiden 
of Carterhanch is said to have seen 


Gay Cariine no longer doubted 
that she was selected to act as fos. 
ter-mother to this fairy changeling, 
to whem she first offered certain 
herhs ; but finding it expressed no 
elfish taste for them, she adminis- 
tered the pure milk of her goats, 
and the whole of a loaf which she 


them. each ridden hv a rider of found datly deposited on her thres- 


antic figure, and the last was a 
thin white horse, on which sat a 
phantom most resembling the 
Brown Man of the Moor, known 
to all ancient Scotch women.* 
Mause trembled at the approach of 
this uncouth and malignant elf, 
but she did not forget her familiar’s 
command. and held out her basket 
to receive the promised gift. If 
the horseman was visionary, the 
giit was substantial ;: at least in its 
appearance to the «ves of old Mause 
when the elfin e:uipace had dis- 
appeared, and she opened the ben- 
dle left behind. It seemed an in- 
fant boy less than fifteen months in 
age, and in all the loveliness of hu- 
man childheod. A_ strange inci- 
dent !—but fairies are known to 
have earthly offspring, and to Cesire 
for them both Christian nurses and 
beptism, as has been evidenced in 
the isle of Man and Inverness-shire. 
It lay no doubt in a charmed sleep 
while she returned to her hut, and 
there more cautiously examining 
its envelopements, found neither 
jewel nor fine linen, but a smail 
knot of blue silk, which she untwin- 
e:', and saw, as she expected, an 
asiuletin the shape of a small shred 
of parchment. bearing Celtick 
words to this purpose. 

* When bush and wall are both of whin, 
Gold shall crow in Dunduffle’s linn ; 
Where the woodbine and gillifowers 

twine, 
Ye shall find a gold mine.” 


a ee 








* Poor Mause was less fortunate than 
the Manksman (mentioned by Waldron) 
who saw ab ve a doze nh fairy he rses 
well mounted, and of the best kind, for 
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hold, of such rare whiteness and 
exquisite flavour, that her imagina- 
tion ascribed it without doubt to 
the good green people, whose skill 
in kneading is notorious. The in. 
fant throve as uf it had been fed on 
magick food; but on the seventh 
night after its arrival, while she lay 
awake she saw the lean face of her 
friend Vam Len atthe casement. But 
there was fern-seed scattered there, 
and on that account, perhaps, he 
did not enter. In the next hour 
she slept, and the face of Tam in 
her dream awakening her, she star- 
ted up and saw by the clear moon- 
light that the babe was exchanged. 
Instead of a fair blooming boy 
with large blue eyes and bright 
hair, she saw a new-born creature 
with a ghastly face, and limbs 
that seemed unnaturally long. 
These were symptoms of elfin de- 
ception, and Mause almost shrunk 
from her new foster-chiid : but the 
morning-yift found at her door was 
a wrapper of the finest linen, and 
a mattrass of floss-silk. Gay Car- 
line took courage, and in a few 
days, though it performed the func- 
tions of eating, sleeping, and even 
breathing, very feebly, she imagin- 
ed that 1t became of more human 
aspect. Even in her prejudiced 
eves, its female sex and its help- 
lessness gave it some attraction, 
and by degrees it seemed beautiful. 
soft texture of its skin, the silvery 
lightness of its hair, and its perfect 
symuinetry of shape; but when its 
nurse murmured or sung certain 
rhymes against witchcraft. she 
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with eyes of singular expression. 
She concluded, therefore, that the 
body was mortal, but that a fairy 
coul had been breathed into it in- 
stead of its own. In the increase 
of the March moon, she twisted 
wreaths or circles of oak and ivy: 
and having passed it tlirice through 
these circles to disenchant it, the 
ious dame touched her foster- 
child’s brow witha cross of wood 
which kad been dipped in St. Fil- 
lan’s well. She was in this act 
when Tam Len appeared at the 
door, and sang witha gesture of 
strange joy the words she had found 
in the amulet. Mause new con- 
ceived the gold mine of Dunduf- 
fle was designed to recompence 
her, and determined to hazard a 
search, after the sanctifying rite she 
had just performed. Under the 
whin-bush beneath the appointed 
spot, she found with more awe than 
astonishment a_ pitcher of clay fil- 
led with gold coin. It was enough 
to have tempted Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, or the Hermit of ‘Tweed- 
dale himself; yet Mause _ forbore 
even to touch a doit. But the Gay 
Carline was a woman: she lay 
awake three nights meditating whe- 
ther she might safely expend fairy 
gold without being “sodden ipa 
brass cauldron.” like Lord Soulis 
at Nine Stane Rig, or beguiled 
like the fair Jannet on Broomhill, 
Every week a web of fair linen,a 
basket of rare fish, and sometimes a 
keg of no invisible or ethereal 
spirit, was deposited on her thres- 
hold: but no good fairy had yet 
sent her a new cambrick curch.* 
Satan, more powerful than Tam 
Len or John Knox, determined 
her to hazard one visit to the 
Martinmas tryst at-------- . 
and there to purchase some choice 
snuff, a bible, and a curch. ‘The 
day was fine, the purchases made 





* A matron’s cap or hood worn in 
Scotland. 
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with a piece of “ braid gold” from 
the pitcher; and though her ab- 
sence had been two hours in 
length, the infant smiled as if it 
had been newly fed, and its thin 
curls of white flossy hair had just 
been combed. But her punishment 
begun before midnight. ‘Tam Len 
suddenly entered her hovel with 
glaring eyes ; and clasping her witli 
hands that seemed iron-cold, leap- 
ed at once from the rocks, to which 
he dragged the shrieking foster- 
nurse, into the lake below. 

There was no instant for thought 
or struggle. ‘Though he dived only 
for ten seconds, strange sounds had 
begun to ring in Mause’s ears, 
and colours of marvellous. brilli- 
ance floated before her eyes. 
When she emerged again frem the 
water, they seemed to beliold such 
wonders as the diving-bell is said 
to have revealed to an adventurous 
Manksman. She thought herseif 
in a Spacious room propped by 
pillars of crystal not inferior to dia- 
monds, and walls embossed in rare 
figures with mother of pearl and 
shells of all hues. Clusters that 
shone in the light reflected froma 
lamp like the moon in the various 
tints of topazes, emeralds, rubies, 
and pearls, lung loose from the 
roof and on the walis: even the 
floor had a pavement gleaming like 
polished® porphyry: and a large 
jasper table stuod in the centre, 
with a sofa near it, on which lay a 
woman of exquisite beauty. The 
dazzled and bewildered cotter re- 
remembered all she had ever heard 
of water-kelpies or mermaids ;* 
and doubted net that she beheld 
either Nic Nevin herself, or the 
elfof Colonsay.+ ‘The Beauty wore 








* She might have remembered the 
Nun of Drybergh, who dwelt fifty years 
in an unseen retreat. 

7 Tne tales preserved in the Advo- 
cate’s Library, dated 1680. A kid’s 
foot anda leit shoe might have been 
useful on this occasion. 
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round her neck a row of fine herself first from evil by tastin. 
coral, which confirmed her first the full bowl of wine on the table. 
surmise, and Tam Len, whostood Then approaching the dead lady 
hy her side, prevented all others, she carefally untied the knots j, 
by commanding her to use her skill her hair, supposing them as usual 
in curing the sick lady, Mause a token of witchcraft, and had j 
was confounded at this applica- been in her power would have 
tion to her aid, but soon perceived opened the door to give the de. 
its necessity. 
habitant of a palace which she sup- Finding it firmly closed, she seat. 
posed beneath the lake had not long ed herself in increased terrour at 
been a mother, and the ravages of the foot of the couch; and as she 
mortal agony were evident. ‘ Se- sang the simple rhyme taught by 
cresy, speed, and obedience, are Scotch custom, her fascinated eyes 
the price of your Jife!” said her dwelt on the corpse till it seemed 
strange guide, and the injunction to frown. ‘I'wice or thrice a dead. 
was scarcely needful to enforce the ly moan from some unseen person 
terrours which superstition and mingled with her own chant; and 
amazement had created. She had oncea human voice not far distant 
been brought there, as it seemed, repeated, in a melancholy accent, 
by means more than human: and * Binnorie—O Binnorie !”* ‘These 
the power of these beings might be words are connected in a north- 
unbounded in some points, though ern peasant’s ear with very dole- 
in others they depended on human ful ideas; and Mause had not 
aid. But that aid was vain, though courage to move again except to 
Mause had more than ordinary sci- reach the goblet of wine, near which 
ence. ‘The unknown lady cast she had wisely taken her seat. 
looks of anguish on her new attend- ‘The voices in her ears, and the 
ant and her mysterious compa- spectacle before her eyes, sank all 
nion: raised herself often as if to into the misty confusion of a deep 
speak, and asoften sunk again with- sleep, from whence she awoke to 
out power, till a sudden and quick find herself quietly deposited in her 
shiver ended her existence, hovel, 
' The dryness of her present ap- 
The Carline looked at the ghast- parel proved she had not been 
ly remains with stupid surprise, brought under water as before, and 
as if she still questioned” the mor- its texture also proved her adven- 
tal nature of her patient; and ture had been no dream. She still 
when the seeming master of the wore the petticoat of scarlet cloth 
mansion commanded her in a stern and embroidered boddice which had 
and hollow vice to prepare the been given to her by ‘Tam Len last 
body for its grave-clothes, her ter- night in exchange for her wet gar- 
rour became unspeakable. She was ments. now rolled ina bundle be- 
now left alone with it; and though side her. She viewed herself in 
she well Knew all the ceremonies them with strange admiration. 
ofa lyke-wake or death-watch night, which the screams of her half-fam- 
Mause could not guess how far ished changeling interrupted ; and 
they were appropriate to one of other sounds, still more disturbing: 
whose christianity she doubted claimed her attention. ‘These 
deeply. Anda woman thus cir- sounds were the heavy footsteps 
cumstanced, even in a bolder age, . 
might have been pardoned, if, iike = * The burden of a song sung in trad! 
Mause, she had paused to guard tion by a deceived fuir one. 
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and rough song of a man in a ped- 
lar’s attire, half leaping and half 
wading towards the hollow square 
of rocks which her hovel filled. 
« Good be wi’ y’ere door-stane, luc- 
ky! said he, as he crossed it without 
waiting for the ceremony of an 
invitation, and before she had time 
to do more than attempt to hide 
her rich raiment by wrapping her- 
self in her blue cloak. ‘The chap. 
man sat down beside the three cross 
wands which supported her katlpot 
overa few dead embers. and asked 
for a good-will cup. Such visits and 
demands from wandering chapmen 
were common then, as they still 
remain; but this man’s counte- 
nance indicated no common tram- 
er. His large loose coat hung to 
his heels without defining his shape ; 
his hair was coarse, and singularly 
matted over eyes whose black dia- 
mond brightness agreed ill with its 
murky yellow. Pistols were hid 
under his pack, and an air of com- 
mand shewed itself more forcibly 
by contrast with his yrotesque appa- 
rel. He turned his prying eves round 
the Carline’s hut with fierce gree- 
diness, till they restled on the in- 
lantin her lap; and having drank 
to her  rvof-tree,” he added, 
“Where gat ye that water-lily, 
lucky ? It’s no like the gay goss 
hawk ye gat fra’ Dougal Caird.”* 
Mause trembled at that name. Dou- 
gal Caird was at that period one of 
the boldest, handsomest, and most 
dexterous of the gipsy tribe in 
Scotland, and practised the various 
trades of tinker, fortune-teller, and 
lree-booter, to the terror of all so- 
bermen and solitary women. She 
answered with the courtesy natu- 
rally suggested by her fears, that 
he stood in her presence, and pro- 
lessed she had never seen the can- 
'y callan. Dougal, as she suppo- 
sed her visitor to be, relaxed his 
sim, yet youthful, features into a 


ee 





. vagabond pedlar or tinker 
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kind of smile, and settled himself 
more familiarly by the ingle. He 
offered her sundry baubles from his 
pack, shrewdly glancing at her holi- 
day attire, and told merry tales of 
village scandal. Mause thought 
anxiously on her pitcher of gold, 
and cast a meaning eye at her door- 
stone ; but the sky darkened sud- 
denly, the wind rose, and torrents 
of rain descended. ‘The Cawd seem- 
ed to repose on her hospitality ; 
and stirring up the blazing peat. 
began that piaintive ditty, called 
Lord Maxwell’s Good-night. He 
sang the last verse twice, with a 
sad and earnest expression ; and 
pausing as if he waited for an echo, 
repeated the burthen of his song 
distinctl y— 

* Adieu Dumfries, my ain dear place ? 

Till I come o’er the sea : 
Adicu, my ladie and only joy, 
Imay not stay with thee.” 

The sweet and well-known melody 
fixed Mause’s ear; but between the 
dis:val sighings of the wind, ano- 
ther voice seemed to rise. Whe 
waves beat tumultuously agatnet the 
little pile of rocks now entirely in- 
sulated, and the mournful sounds 
heard among their clamour were 
like the shrieks of sinking sailors. 
he Caird ran to the door, and 
climbing on the highest rock, saw 
a light floating among the waters. 
Yetit was not on any inast or emi- 
nence, and presently it glided past 
the edge of the isle, and sunk in 
the dark waters. Mause saw it 
distinctly, and even Dougal 
confessed its semblance to the 
corpse-lights tnat rise and fivat 
where unhappy travellers have per- 
ished. Whe cries had grown faint- 
er till they ceased ; and the storm 
itself began tosleep. It was * mirk 
midnight,” but Dougal continued to 
walk on the isle of rocks till norn- 
ing’s light shewed him a human bo- 
by bound to a plank of oak stuck 
upright ina creek, which the swell 
of the current had covered more 
~ 
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than ten feet deep. The swell had 
now subsided—Manse sprang 
across, and heheld the body of 
Thomline, dead and bleaching in 
the wind. At this spectable, ea- 
sily explained by the shattered 
beat which lay among the hollows, 
th. Carline remembered his shrieks 
fer succour, probably while he lash- 
ed himself to the last plank, and 
she wrung her hands with bitter 
moanings over her benefactor. The 
Caird listened eagerly to her confu- 
sed tale of the dead lady and the 
house beneath the lake, which her 
loquacious agitation could not con- 
ceal: but insisted on endeavour- 
ing to trace them. It was in vain 
she reminded him of water-kelpies, 
of a Bishop of Gailoway whose bo- 
dy was half changed to glass b 

their enchantments, and of a Dum- 
fries-shire gentleman carried off on 
one of their white nags. ‘The ad- 
venturous gipsey held ber arm with 
a firm hand, and his pistols in the 
other, till he walked round all the 
windings and creeks of the Glen. 
No inlet betrayed a human habita- 
tion, but a peculiar agitation of the 
waters discovered what is called a 
deep * pot of the linn.” The re- 
ceding current left the edges of 
this cauldron bare; and Mause, 
whose curiosity began to struggle 
with her superstitions, pointed out 
an opening to which it might be ne- 
cessary sometimes to dive under 
the shallow water. She hesitated 
to accompany him farther, and he 
paused himse!f, till a touching sight 
determined them. A child sat un- 
der the narrow arch feeding a star- 
Jing, which cried in a shrill tone, 
* Binnorie !—O Binnorie !”’—This 
unfortunate boy had been already 
two days waiting for him who wouid 
return no more, and had shared his 
Jast morsel with his favourite bird. 
No doubt remained. ‘The adven- 
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turers entered, and climbed the as. 
cent hewn in this cavern, till ; 
brought them to a higher chamber. 
now lighted only by a crevice jy 
the side, which shewed the rich jp. 
crustations of spar and stalactite o, 
its roof. The table remained, and 
the lonely sofa covered with whit 
linen. Mause’s unknown compa. 
nion raised it slowly, and saw tip 
young and beautiful Countess 
Cassilis, whose elopement from q 
fond husband with a gipsey youth 
had been long ascribed -to witch. 
craft. It was the Earl himself wip 
now looked upon her, Hoping to 
redeem his only son, he had come 
disguised to this glen, guided by 
the track of the gipsey gang wit 
whom he suspected Mause of con. 
federacy. But Tam Len, the real 
Dougal Caird, only profited by the 
aged Carline’s superstition to sup. 
ply his unsuspected retreat with 
milk and vegetables, and conceal 
his visits even from his tribe. 
Lord Cassilis gave generous pity 
to the fate of his unhappy wife as 
he removed her from the solitary 
chamber in the gipsey’s cave to the 
rave he dug for her himself near 
Mause’s cabin. Nor did the good 
Carline forgot to cover it with the 
gilliflowers and bush of woodbine 
due to those whe die in travail. 
The heir of Cassilis went home with 
the father from whom he had been 
stolen ; and his half sister, born 1 
guilt and misery remained under 
the care of Mause, whose recon: 
pense was the pitcher of broad gold 
pieces, one of which, when it was 
spent at the tryste, first led to these 
discoveries. ‘The gold mine o 
Dunduffle is now only the burial 
place of Dougal Caird and Lady 
Cassilis, still visible perhaps in the 
Glen of Green Spirits. ‘. 
( Lo be continued. ) 
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THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


oR, 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


yHE FATIGUE OF PLEASURE. 


\}. little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, pomp, and affluence sur- 
round. Thomson. 


Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 
To Mirth’s enlivening strain ; 
For present pleasure soon is o'er, 
And all the past is vain! 
Beattie. 


[* at Lady * * * *’s route the 
other might. Just as I was leav- 
ing the principal drawing-room, I 
met Mr. Bellamont. * [shall be glad 
when it is ever.” said he; “ but do 
just let me pass you; I merely want 
to make my bow to her Ladyship, 
that she and the whole town may 
know that I have been ere. I shall 
see myselfin the long list in the 
morning papers to-morrow, provid- 
ed [ just make my appearance, for I 
shall not stay two minutes. Lam 
jaded to death. Itis now two in 
the morning ; and this is the fourth 
squeeze which I have been at. But 
pray where is her Ladyship?” I 
pointed her out to him. He looked 
as pale asa ghost; and seemed so 
tired that he could scarcely walk up 
the great staircase. 

Her Ladyship was near the em- 
brasure of a door; just planted so 
that each person might pass her. 
She made the same curtesy, the 
same smile, and nearly the same 
speech to every one, namely,— 
“You look so well, that I don’t ask 
you how you do; but an’t you late ? 
Will you go into the card-room, or 
take a peep at the waltzers ?” ‘This 
[heard about forty times. She was 
extremely heated ; and after stand- 
‘Ng four hours, was ready to drop 
with fatigue. ‘ihe very exercise of 
fanning herself became a labour to 
‘er, and lost its designed effect. 


She continued receiving company 
from eleven o’clock at night until 
four in the morning. I inquired 
after her the next day, and found 
that she was confined to her bed. 


I myse!f went home in a fever, for 
I gat jammed in betwixt two rows of 
honourables and of right honoura- 
bles; and in the morning I was 
nearly deaf, from the buz of the 
company, and the continuous thun- 
dering sound of the knocker at the 
door. ‘The announcing and repeat- 
ing servants too were hoarse, and at 
last were scarcely audible, from 
calling the names of so many vota- 
ries of fashion and movers in high 
life. Many of the ladies fainted 
away, from the heat of the rooms; 
and Lord Corpulent told me that his 
sides were black and blue, from the 
elbows of the company, and that he 
never got further than the second 
apartment the whole night. 

Many visitors did not even see 
Lady * * * *, whose size is none of 
the greatest; and the sole object of 
most of the party was to have it to 
say, that they had been there, and 
to appear in the columns of the 
fashionable journals. It wasin the 
Newspapers more than in her Lady- 
ship’s splendid house, that her nu- 
merous quality friends were and 
wished to be seen. And vet this is 

leasure! ‘To go from one house to 
another after midnight ! to be ready 
to faint with the heat of one party, 
and to be squeezed to a jelly in 
another! Here to have a sight of 
the Prince, and there to make your 
bow, and to repeat one single com- 
mon-place sentence to her Ladyship 
or to her Grace! To have the tri- 
umph of answering in the affirma- 
tive, if asked if you have been to 
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such a fashtonable belle’s At Home! 
and to be put down with all the 
world, who you are told by a lisping 


Miss, or a chattering Countess, was 
at such and such a one’s splendid 
party! But, above all, to get into 
the newspaper, and thereby to get 
into fashion. 


But for the Morning Post, which 


Remarkable Days in May, 1819. 


and made notorious for ruining , 
Roman, and for betraying a frien 
—next mentioned as going abroaj 
(a blind to creditors)—and last), 
being put in small letter among |,, 
cases, as having been whitewashe 
in the Bench! Yet such is the Joy, 
of pleasure and of fashion, that y 
fatigue, 1.0 expense, no ruin, no ey. 





appears at the breakfast tables of posure is spared, to gain the Object 


the great, we should not know of the 
existence of many people. Their 
whole fame, their hole celebrity, 
and their whole being, is there. 
Not unfrequently does that journal 
contain the only life of a man of 
fashion and his biography :—Chro- 
ricled in the daily press as a fre- 
quenter of all fashionable parties,—~ 
set down as presented at court,— 
put in print for having a horse run 
at Newmarket, or at the Derby,— 
gazetted as married,—stuck in the 
miscellaneous colamns for having a 
few Carriage, or for having given 
some preposterous sum for a horse 
more celebrated than the purchaser, 
—annually accounted for in his 
arrivals and in his departures from 
town (which by the by has its in- 
convenience,)—puffed in some way 
directly or idirectly, by self or by 
hired writer, as a good shot, as hav- 
ing destroyed so many head of 
game, as travelling with a titled 
man, or some such very useful and 
interesting circumstance,—lazon- 
ed atthe top of acrim. con. trial, 


you think’s dead ‘” 


— All this is refined pleasure - 

















of this vain and empty ambition, 
The last print is the death. By 
that publicity flatters not the perso: 
named. A thought of this last ap. 
pearance in black and white, might 
greatly damp the ardour of a novie 
in the short and giddy race; yet 
these same votaries of fashion read 
over that article too with well-bred 
calmness. “ Lady Mary, who & 
* Don’t know, 
‘Lord Foppington.” § Ha! why 
he was only fifty.” “No; buts 
hard goer.” This is the sympathy 


of fashion’s airy circle; and the 
reader of the paper passes apathet. 
cally on to, * Dear me, who'd have 
thought it ? we were eight hundred 
of us at the Marchioness’s last 
night ;” or, “ Oh! I knew it would 
come to that, Mrs. Lively is di 
vorced ;” or, * The Peer is wouné: 
ed in a duel for an affair of gab 
lantry,” or to some other equally 
amusing and equally moral subject 
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REMARKABLE DAYS IN MAY, 1819 


From the London Time’s Telescope, 


]1.—MAY-DAY. 
N the north of England, May-day 
still retains some of its ancient 
sports. The celebration of May- 


but a royal amusement; as _ thé 
kings, queens, and their courtier! 
as well as the citizens, went a May: 
ing. 
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1.—sT. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES THE 
LESS. Du 

Philip was born at Bethsaid®, 9 tury, 
near the sea of Tiberias, the city Ji gus, 


day was, moreover, among the num- 
ber of triumphal shows exhibited by 
our ancestors in London and its en- 
virons, It was not only a civick 
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hing , Andrew and Peter. He was one of 














frien MiMhe first disciples, and an Apostle. 
abroajimmmames the Less, called also James 
lastly Ihe Just, and, by the apostle Paul, 
ng lay METames, the Lord’s brother, was the 
yashe| lion of Joseph, afterwards husband 
lov Mm the Virgin Mary, as is probable 
hat ily his first wife. The first of these 
No ey. Minartyrs was stoned to death, and 
object mmthe second, having been thrown 
n. rum a high place, was killed by a 


uller’s staff, 


er SO 3.—INVENTION OF THE CROSS. 
St ap. The Romish church celebrates 
Might isday as a festival, to commemo- 


Ovice Mmrate the invention or finding of a 
; yet Mmwooden cross, supposed to be the 
read » one, by Helena, the mother of 
-bred HConstantine the Great. 


O dg 6.—JOHN EVANGELIST, A. P. L. 
now, John the Evangelist, so called from 
why Mimthe Greek term Evdayyedes, the mes- 
Ut ¢ MMsenger of glad tidings, was a Gali- 
athy HM lean by birth, the son of Zebedee and 
tht MSalome, the younger brother of 
hei Mi James, but not of him that was sur- 
have named the Just, and who was the 
dred brother of our Lord. His brother 
last MR James and he were surnamed by 
ould BR Jesus, the Sons of Thunder, mean- 
dl- ing the principal ministers of the 
ind- HR cospel, and John was more endeared 
gab BR to him than any of his disciples. He 
ally B® was condemned to be thrown into a 
te cask of burning oil, Ante. Port. 
| Lat, before the gate of Latina; 
ox hence the letters added to his name. 
le lived to the reign of Trajan, and 
died about ninety years of age. 
16.—ROGATION SUNDAY. 
This day takes its name from the 
Latin term rogare, to ask ; because, 
othe three subsequent days, sup- 
plications were appointed by Ma- 
"’ tertus, Bishop of Vienna, in the 
a year 469, to be offered up with fast- 
e ‘Ug tu God, to avert some particu- 
J ‘ar calamities that threatened his 
ciocess, 
- 19 —sAINT DUNSTAN. 
ls ,anstan was a native of Glaston- 
of mel and nobly descended ; Elphe- 


~ 


+ Bishop of Winchester, and 





Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
being his uncles; he was also re- 
lated to King Athelstan. He wasa 
skilful painter, musician, and an 
excellent forger and refiner of me- 
tals: he manufactured crosses, vials, 
and sacred vestments; he also 
painted and copied good books. 

Dunstan was promoted to the see 
of Worcester by King Edgar; he 
was afterwards Bishop of London, 
and Archhishop of Canterbury. He 
died in 988, in the 64th year of his 
age, and in the 27th of his archie- 
piscopal dignity. His miracles are 
too commonly known to be repeated. 

20.-—ASCENSION DAY. 

From the earliest times, this day 
was set apart to commemorate our 
Saviour’s ascension into heaven: all 
processions on this, and the pre- 
ceding rogation days, were abolish- 
ed at the reformation. In London, 
on this day, the minister, accompa- 
nied by the churchwardens, and a 
number of boys, with wands, walk 
in procession, and beat the bounds of 
the parish. But this is not always 
practised, nor in every year. 

26.—AUGUSTIN, or Austin. 

This English apostle, as he is 
termed, was commissioned by Pope 
Gregory the Great to convert the 
Saxons. Ife was created Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 556, and 
died about the year 610. 

27.—VENERABLE BEDE. 

Bede was born at Yarrow in 
Northumberland, in 673. His grand 
work is the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Saxons. Bede has obtained the 
title of Venerable, for his profound 
learning and unaffected piety, and 
not on account of any celebrity for 
miraculous and angelick operations. 
"28. 1S3US.—BISHOP HURD DIED, 

zr. 88. 

As a writer, his taste, learning, 
and genius, have been universally 
acknowledged ; and although a full 
acquiescence has not been given in 
all his opinions, he must be allowed 
to be every where gh rewd, ingenious, 
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and original. Even in his sermons 
and charges, while he is sound in the 
doctrines of the church, his argu- 
ments and elucidations have many 
features of novelty, and are convey- 
ed in that simple, yet elegant style, 
which renders them easily intelligi- 
ble to common capacities. His pri- 
vate character was in all respects 
amiable. With his friends and 
connexions he obtained the best 
eulogium, their constant and warm 
attachment; and with the world in 
general a kind of veneration, which 
could neither be acquired nor pre- 
served, but by the exercise of great 
virtues. 
5SO.——-W HIT-SUNDAY. 

On Whit-Sunday, or White-Sun- 
day, the catechumens, who were then 
baptized, as well as those who had 
been baptized before at Easter, ap- 
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peared, in the ancient chureh,, ; 


white garments. ‘The ‘Greeks, if % 
the same reason, call it Bright sy, T 
day ; on account of the number , 
bright white garments which we,jmme Wh 


then worn. Lhe name of this Sy. 








POBURY. 


THE MAID OF LOCHLEE. 
A Ballad, 


| AIL! hail to my country, dear land 
of my birth, 
How gladly thy shores rise to view, 
To the leal-hearted Scotsman no spot on 
the earth 
Is like that which his infancy knew. 
Each meadow, each streamlet, past 
scenes shall recall, 
He remembers each hut and each tree, 
And 1,—I remember one dearer than all, 
Sweet Rosa, the Maid of Lochlee. 


She will greet my return to my dear na- 
tive shore, 
And oli! she will come not alone, 
My Sire, in faint accents, shall bless me 
; once more, 
And shall weep on the neck of his son. 
Ah! no, they have wept, they have 
mourn’d me as dead ;— 
Then thrice joyful our meeting shall be, 
How glad and how grateful the tears I 
shall shed, 
Mix’d with thine, 
Lochlee. 
Sweet moments of ecstasy—who would 
not roam, 
From the lands and the friends they 
love best, 


belov’d Kose of 


day, in the old Latin church, yy - 
Dominica in Albis, as was the sy The 
day next after Easter, on the say 

occasion, On this day the Ho ‘ 
Ghost descended upon the Apostle And 
and other Christians, in the visi T 
appearance of fiery tongues. Tha 

S| —WHIT-MONDAY., 

This day and Whit-t uesday ay \y 
observed as festivals, for the say: An¢ 
reason as Monday and ‘1 uesday jn Wa 
Easter. ‘Their religious characte, | 
however, is almost obsolete, ai/ Not 
they are now kept as holidays, x 
which the lower classes still pursy Ly 
their favourite diversions. Wh 

Ps I 
At 
7 

For a welcome like this, to return 
their home, An 
And to feel, and to own themselve . 

blest! 

How glowing the picture my func) 
portray 8, . Th 

And am I then hast’ning to thee! 

Shall I see thee again ? shall I meet the ; 
fond gaze ; is 


Of Rosa, the Maid of Lochlee ? 


Ev’n now the well-recogniz’d spot greet! 
my sight, 


Where we parted in anguish a Th 
pain ; ‘ 
It was here that we promis’d our tu ve 
vows to plight, . 
And here we’ll pronounce the! ; 
again. 
But what mirthful sounds suddenly bress Th 
on mine ear, . 
“ Far away trom this spot let me 5 : 
1 will hope it were vain, ’mid this §%) 
group to seek Sh. 
The true-hearted Maid of Lochlee- 
“From scenes such as these thv® , 
wouid’st wander apart, De 


And heave to remembrance a sigh; __ 
The faith and the fondness which Tes 
in thine heart, 
O’erflowing, beioy’d, in thine eye: 
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the Sun. 
he Sang 
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© Visitje 
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How sweet was the voice which pro- Oh! quit me,’ she cried, in a tone of 


nounc’d the farewell : 
The same voice greets mine ear—can 
it be ? 
What a tale of dark falsehood those 
cheerful tones tell, 
Can this be my Rose of Lochilee ?” 


The ring which 1 gave as the token of 


love 
Was the pledge of inconstancy too, 
And was prest to the lips ofa rival, to 
rove 
That the heart had forgot to be true. 
That voice fondly utter’d some dear 
name unknown, 
Which was wont but tocall upon me, 
And the hand Ihad panted to claim as 
my own 
Was another’s—false Maid of Lochlee ! 


Not one trickling tear down my stubborn 
cheek flow’d, 
For one who had broken her vow, 
When close by the church where that 
hand was bestow’d, 
I saw, and a tear-drop would flow, 
A tomb, which my Sire to my mem/’ry had 


rais’d, 
"Neath our old and our fav’rite yew 
tree : 
And I cried, as all wildly around me | 
gazd, 


* Could’st thou pass it, oh! Rose of 


Lochlee ?”’ 


There was one who had stol’n unseen 
and alone 
To kneel and weep over that tomb ; 
f remember’d that eye tho’ its bright- 
ness was gone, 
And that cheek, tho’ less brilliant its 
bloom : 
Then forwards I sprang, and her white 
hand I took, 
“Is it Jessy,” I cried, ‘that I see?” 
Yes—’twas she whom I once lov’d so 
well, and forsook 
For the false-hearted Maid of Lochilee. 


The first gaze which I met, was a gaze 

of delight, ; 
The first sound which I heard was a 

sizh ; 

€ would spring forth to mect me— 

then shrunk at my sight : 

Tcould read all her thoughts in her 

eye ; 


Declin’d was her head, sad and pensive 


her air: 
‘Oh, Malcolm ! why seekest thou me ? 


despair, 
‘ And return to thy Rose of Lochlee.’ 


* Oh! Jessy, forbear,” I exclaim’d, ‘to 
upbraid, 
Forget all the tales which they tell ; 
Remember alone, thatl lov’d thee sweet 
maid, 
And never lov’d any so well. 
From the cheek of the false one no roses 
had flown, 
For her heart had not sorrow’d for me ; 
I had ne’er known the value of one like 
thine own, 
Had I never known Rose of Lochlee. 


** Far dearer that pale cheek, that dim 
eye more dear, 
For thine heart for thy Malcolm hath 
bled ; 
That eye once so bright hath been 
dimm/’d by a tear, 
And that fond tear tor me has been 
shed ; 
thine hand, with thy pardon, shall soothe 
my regret, 
Bid my soul from its anguish be free; 
For thy smiles, like thy tears, love, can 
make me forget 
That l ever lov’d Rose of Lochlee.” 


Half smiling, half weeping, she proffer’d 
her hand, 
‘Can I trust thee, thou false one, 
again ° 
But a stranger return’d to his own native 
land, 
Must not be repuls’d with disdain. 
Oh! Maicoim, thou wand’rer, reproaches 
were Just 
From a heart which ne’er wandei’d 
trom thee, 
But I still can prove faithful, and pardon 
[ must, 
Though you left me for Rose of 
Lochilee.’ 
HELEN. 


—ae——- 
THE QUEEN’S BOWER. 
(By the Author of Extracts from a Lawyer's Portfolio.) 
Our Lady sat in our good Lord’s hall, 
But there was in the purple sky 
A broader and brighter canopy 


Than Baron’s roof or royal pall; 





* Queen Elizabeth*s favourite seat in the gardens of 


Combe Abbey bore Uns apy ilo 
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And the light that tinger’d in the West 
Was like a love-lorn maiden’s eye, 
When blushes tell her soul’s unrest, 
And the glow of her hope begins to 
die. 
Then our Lady went to her bower to 
view 


The flowers that around her terrace 


grew. 


Our Lady shone in her diadem ; 
Her lap was rich with a hundred fold 
Of woven pearls and cloth of gold, 
That earth was proud to kiss its hem; 
And a webof diamonds was her vest, 
That seem’d as if asummer show’, 
Taught by a cunning wisard’s pow’r, 
Had gather’d to sparkle on her breast ; 
But among the flowers in her proud ar- 
ra 
The dead leaf of November lay. 


Our Lady turned her velvet steed 
To see whence the smoke of the 
cottage rose, 
Where the wild bee hums and the 
woodbine yrows, 
And the lambs among the violets feed : 
There palsicd age leaned on his crutch, 
Her kind and loving hand to touch ; 
And while she smil’d on his lowly cell, 
The dead leaf from her garland fell. 


The pomp of our Lady’s day went 
»ast, 

Her grave was shut, 
gone, 

But that dead leafrose upon the blast, 
And rested on her funeral stone : 
And it had gather’d the richest seed 

Of every violet in the mead, 

Where once unseen our Lady stoop’d 

To lift the aged head that droop’d 

And about her holy grave they spread, 

While angels their sweet dew mi- 
nist’red, 

The pride of the proudest py ramid, 

And a garland every spring shall rise 

Where the dead leaf of November 
lies. V. 


- 


and all were 


THE SHEPHERD’S INVOCATION 7O 


SPRING. 
By the Author of ‘ the Novice of St. Clare.’ 


OVELY Nymph, with laughing eye, 
Why delay thy coming, why? 


| Poetry. 








Haste, oh! haste, and let thy feet 
Wander by my shaded seat ; 
Lightly trip beside my cot, 
Dance along each well known spot ; 
And where’er thy footsteps tread, 
See the lowly flow’rets spread. 
Twined in thy yellow hair, 
Bring the daisy. fresh and fair ; 
While thine eye of matchless hue, 
Mocks the violet so blue, 
Sweet the rose upon thy cheek 
More than mortal grace shall speak ; 
While thy parted hps exhale, 
All the perfume of the gale. 
Come, oh! come, and let tne see, 
Joy, and hope, and peace, with thee: 
Let thy glance, with life divine, 
O’er my precincts meekly shine ; 
Haste, oh! hasten to the bow’r, 
Bring the wreath, and bring the 
flow’r, 
Sport amid the lucid tide, 
See the meadows in their pride, 
Mark the lambkins in their play: 
Come, thou lov’d one, come away. 
Nature’s choristers advance, 
Calling to the jocund dance ; 
Hear their voices as they rise, 
Hailing sweet the vaulted skies ; 
Weary Earth-----she waits like me, 
See, she longs, she pants for thee. 
Come, oh! come then, balmy Spring, 
All thy beauties hither bring ; ; 
Come and grace this lov’d retreat, 
Come and share my rustick seat; 
Come, oh! come, with all thy charms, 
Come, and bless thy lover’s arms. 
Think not time nor summer’s ray 
Shall my passion melt away, 
Or that autumn’s yellow hair 
Will to me seem bright or fair. 
Thou art as the op’ning day, 
Summer sets in Autumn’s ray ; 
Hope of bliss thy glances cast, 
Summer smiles when thou art past. 
Fair is autumn with her train, 
Sweeping o’er the loaded plain ; 
Fair the crowded board she brings, 
And fresh the fruitage of her springs, 
Fair is Autumn, but her charms 
Soon are lost in Winter’s arms. 
Promis’d hope, thy joys, my fair, 
Sweet as roses in the air. 
Haste, then hasten to my bow’r, 


Bring the wreath, and bring the flow’r. 
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